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convicts felt that he was overstepping the bounds, that since
he craved their friendship he must be unworthy of it.
One day the convicts, dissatisfied with their food, decided
to submit their grievances to Major Kryvtsov. Dostoevsky
joined the group, but they shouted at him, "What are you
doing here?" . . . "He, too, has come out of his hole." . . .
"Look at that killer of flies!" . . . "Don't you eat your own
stuff in the kitchen?"
"But among you too," argued Dostoevsky, "there are
some who eat separately and who nevertheless are protesting.
. . . We should all of us be together, in a comradely
spirit. . . ."
"Ugh, how could you be our comrade?"
Dostoevsky was forced to withdraw. He wrote that "two
hours after his arrival in prison, every new convict is con-
sidered the equal of the others. But this is not the case with
an educated man. However just, kind and intelligent he may
be, he will be hated and despised for years on end. . . ."
It is true that there were among the convicts a few intel-
lectuals of Polish origin, sentenced to hard labor for their
part in the insurrection. They were Professor Jadowski, nick-
named "the saint" by the convicts because he prayed fre-
quently, Bognslawski, "the sick man," and Tokarzewski and
Mirecki who had been lashed with sticks before being de-
ported to Siberia. But they did not really like or understand
Dostoevsky. Inflamed by a nationalism that fed on hatred of
Russia and the Russians, they made it a point to proclaim
this hatred on every occasion. They refused to recognize in
Feodor Mikhailovich a socialist, a democrat, or even merely
a pioneer of freedom, and considered him a weakling, lack-
ing in pride. They refused to admit that a man who had been
sentenced for endangering the safety of the state, who by